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A look at the “average” employee 





Most mail carriers drive over 
good roads and highways and 
walk over well-paved neighbor- 
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hood streets to deliver the nation’s 
369 million pieces of mail a day. 
Some, like Ray Arnold, regularly 
make daring trips over and into 
the wilderness. 

Under contract for the Postal 
Service, Arnold flies one of the 33 
air taxi routes in the nation, pro- 
viding communications and com- 
forts for the people who live and 
work in the remotest regions of 
our land. 

Since 1975, the 45-year-old pilot 
has flown twice-a-week, 200-mile 
mail runs into the rugged Salmon 
River-Canyon in central Idaho. 

“I've been scared a few times,” 
Arnold admits nonchalantly. “But, 
if the weather gets impossible, | 
just stay put until it’s safe to 
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leave.” At times, he’s had to wait 
up to five days to fly into the can- 
yon and he’s been stuck at a 
wilderness site for several days at a 
time. During winter months, he 
equips his Cessna 206 with skis 
and makes the canyon run just 
once every two weeks. 

Operating out of his Arnold 
Aviation headquarters in Cascade, 
ID, 80 miles north of Boise, the 
plucky pilot averages about 100 
pounds of mail on a typical flight. 
The cargo almost always contains 
an array of necessity-of-life, mail- 
order products and lots of the 
catalogs advertising them. 

Landing at eight locations on 
Wednesdays and 12 or more on 
Thursdays, Arnold flies over each 
site several times before descen- 
ding, to scout out prohibitive lan- 
ding conditions. “It’s not unusual 
to see many types of wild animals 
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grazing on some of the pastures 
that we use for landing fields,” he 
says. 

Arnold is one of the contractors 
who operate the 14 airplane mail 
routes in the lower 48 states; 
Alaska has another 14 of the 
routes, Puerto Rico has four 
and one is in Hawaii. 

Additional mail runs, 
particularly in 
Alaska, are 

















When the ice on Lake Superior is too thin for cars and too thick for conventional boats, 
the Bayfield, WI, Post Office sends mail to Madeline Island via a flat-bottom iceboat 


powered by an airplane propeller 


also flown by regularly scheduled 
airlines that arrange their own con- 
tracts for flights into bush country. 

While Arnold and his fellow air 
taxi pilots personify a more glam- 
orous mode of transportation, the 
Postal Service uses every practical 
transportation device available to 
move mail to every place in the 
nation, no matter how isolated. 
When the Tiffin River flooded 
early this spring, an enterprising 
postal employee in Stryker, OH, 
used a rowboat to deliver mail to a 
rural customer. Rowboats aren't 
the norm, of course, but a variety 
of boats and aircraft, along with 
snowmobiles, dogsleds, tractors, 
four-wheel drives and vehicles of 
every description get the job done. 

As late as the mid-1970s horse 
and mule mail routes were still 
being operated by several hardy 
men in the hills of West Virginia 
and Kentucky. When Moses 
Walters quit, in 1977, after 25-plus 
years of mountain mail carrying 
around Stella, KY, this postal 
tradition ended in the east. 

In Peach Springs, AZ, however, 
they're still loading up a pack train 
of mules every other day to take 
mail on an eight-mile journey to 
the Havasupai Indian village, 
24,000 feet below the south rim of 


the Grand Canyon. 

More than 300 tribe members 
receive mail throughout the year 
addressed to the Supai Post Office, 
ZIP Code 86435. During vacation 
months, they are joined by tourists 
who have obtained the Hava- 
supais’ permission to visit the 
reservation and stay at the hotel or 
two campsites at the bottom of the 
canyon. Everyone turns out to 
watch for the arrival of the unique 
mail train. 

The mail cargo always contains 
food staples and other materials 
needed to keep life going at a 
reasonably comfortable level. 
Virginia Siyuja Hanna, Supai’s 
postmaster for half of her 62 years, 
says: “When the pack train 
unloads in front of the post office, 
there’s so much mail that I have to 
sort it outside of the building. A 
lot of it always goes to the store, 
which is right next door, or to the 
cafe up the street.” 

During the tourist season the 
pack train will sometimes make 
two extra trips a week with mail- 
order supplies. The Supai mail 
contractor, James Delaney of 
Peach Springs, hires two packers 
to make the trips up and down the 
very narrow mountain trails. The 
two, Wayne Fara, a Havasupai, 


and Charlie Chamberlain, who 
lives with his family on the reser- 
vation, are sometimes stopped in 
their tracks when water washes 
away the trail. 

Delaney’s pack train is one of 
about 12,400 “surface mail con- 
tract routes” operating throughout 
the United States and its posses- 
sions. Last year, these haulers 
chalked up more than 6.3 million 
miles, moving mail over land and 
water, into canyons and up moun- 
tain sides. In comparison, regularly 
employed USPS rural carriers 
traveled more than 2 million miles 
a day last year and the postal fleet 
covered 1.7 million miles a day. 

Another contract operator is 
55-year-old Francis Garnsey, who 
lives on Grindestone Island in the 
St. Lawrence River, in New York 
state. Garnsey uses two vehicles 
and two boats to provide mail ser- 
vice between the Clayton, NY, 
Post Office and the 20 or more 
families inhabiting Grindestone. He 
keeps a station wagon and a 
snowmobile on the island and a 
station wagon on the mainland. “I 
cut my eyeteeth on a boat,” says 
Garnsey, who normally makes the 
six-mile trip in a 30-foot Chris 
Craft. “When winter ice clogs the 
route, | switch to a rear-propeller 
air boat with an airplane engine. 
Once in a while I get hung up on 
the ice and have to signal for help. 
I've sometimes waited for two 
hours before the help arrived.” 

Noting that the unusually severe 
weather in the past two winters 
has made him cautious, Garnsey 
says: “If I can’t see anything, I 
don’t go.” 

Up in northwest Wisconsin, at 
Bayfield, they’ve been using 
iceboats for a long time to keep 
mail moving over to Madeline 
Island, largest of the chain of 
Apostle Islands in Lake Superior. 

In balmy weather, the Madeline 
Island Ferry Line carries mail— 
and cars and passengers—across 
the 2.6 miles of water. Bayfield 





Postmaster Norb Sfarz says that 
when winter arrives it’s another 
story. “Temperatures can reach 

40 degrees below and the water al- 
ways freezes hard,” he says. 
“When this happens, we get the 
mail to the 150 permanent resi- 
dents by driving a truck over a 
highway carved out of the ice. 
When the ice thaws in March, or 
when it’s just beginning to freeze in 
December, an iceboat is used to 
keep the mail service going.” 

A unique mail service for ships 
on the Detroit River has continued 
faithfully since 1895. It began with 
the hazardous practice of exchang- 
ing mail between rowboats and the 
large vessels moving through the 
busy, commercial shipping lanes. 
Since 1948, the service has been 
operated by the J. W. Westcott 
Company, a family firm associated 
with lake shipping since 1823. 

Some 10,000 annual, on-the-run 
mail deliveries to the passing ships 
are made 250 days a year by the 
J. W. Westcott II, ZIP Code 48222. 
The 44-foot steel boat, with a two- 
man crew, has delivered as many 
as one million pieces of mail a year 
to crewmen and passengers on 
domestic and toreign vessels as 
they moved up and down the 
river. 

Although changes in trade pat- 
terns and the growth of ship sizes 
have combined to cause a decline 
in the amounts of mail handled, 
this unusual postal service remains 
a vibrant link in the nation’s mail 
system. 

Whether it’s the Ray Arnolds in 
the sky, the Charlie Chamberlains 
and Wayne Faras on the ground, 
or the Francis Garnseys on water, 
this rugged breed of private con- 
tractors reaches every remote place 
in the U.S. They aid the hundreds 
of thousands of regular postal 
employees to ensure that the prom- 
ise of universal mail service is kept 
for everyone, wherever in this na- 
tion they choose to live. @ 

—Joe McDonald 


Photograph by Robert Martel 











The 300 Havasupai Indians who live 24,000 feet below the south rim of the Grand 
Canyon depend on a mule-train to bring them their mail. Bottom photo: Moving side-by- 
side along the Detroit River at 10 knots, the J.W. Wescott // and the H. Lee White ex- 
change a precious commodity—the U.S. Mail. 
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Phase I of the Postal Service's 
plan for automation of letter-mail 
processing began in September 
with installation of optical 
character readers in the Los 
Angeles Management Sectional 
Center and the USPS Technical 
Center in Norman, OK. 

The new equipment is due to ar- 
rive in two additional cities in 
October and another four in 
November. After that, deliveries 
will increase and 12 or 13 OCRs 
will be arriving at postal facilities 
in February and during each of the 
next 17 months. When Phase I of 
the automation program is com- 
pleted in July 1984, the new equip- 
ment will have been installed in 
the 118 postal facilities that ac- 
count for 75 percent of all outgo- 
ing mail and 68 percent of incom- 
ing mail. 

That's the big picture. 

Postmaster General William F. 
Bolger gives further insight into 
what automation will mean to you 
and to the future of the Postal 
Service in his answers to the fol- 
lowing questions. 


How will automation change the 
Postal Service? 


Mr. Bolger: Automation is a 
logical extension of the mechaniza- 
tion program we embarked on at 
the time of Postal Reorganization. 
It will eventually improve our 
organization even more than the 
innovations of the last 12 years. 

It will enable us to surpass the 
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major productivity limitation of 
our present mechanized system: 
that is, the need for a person to 
read and manually enter ZIP Code 
information for each piece of 
machinable mail. In turn, this new 
system will help hold down and 
spread out future rate increases 
—and keep our rates competitive 
so our business remains healthy 
and growing. 


What effects will automation have 
on the postal workforce? 


Mr. Bolger: Automation makes it 
possible to process the same 
volume of mail with a smaller 
workforce. However, if the size of 
our workforce must be reduced, 
this should take place through nor- 
mal attrition, reductions in over- 
time and the use of fewer casual 
and part-time hours. There should 
be plenty of attrition over the next 
five years to take care of any even- 
tuality associated with automation. 
And if our volume continues to 
grow, as I believe it will, there 
might be no shrinkage in our 
workforce. 


Will automation result in 
reassignments? 


Mr. Bolger: The entire process of 
automation will be gradual and we 
will strive to minimize reassign- 
ment of personnel. Keep in mind 
that although the equipment makes 
it possible for fewer people to do 
the same sorting job, it will also 
open up new career opportunities. 


An optical character reader will locate the city, state and ZIP Code on a letter and spray 
a bar-half-bar code on the envelope, then sort the letter to one of up to 60 channel 
stackers. The bar-code sorter shown here can distribute OCR-processed mail to as 


many as 100 separations. 
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What are those opportunities? 


Mr. Bolger: The equipment will re- 
quire technicians and mechanics to 
keep it in good working order. 
And the demand for people with 
those skills will be greater than it 
is now, for the equipment is highly 
sophisticated and must be properly 
maintained if it is to operate at 
peak efficiency. 


Why is the Postal Service 
automating? 


Mr. Bolger: That, of course, is the 
most basic question of all. The 
answer lies in the Postal Reorgani- 
zation Act, which instructs us “to 
maintain an efficient system of col- 
lection, sorting, and delivery of 
mail nationwide.” We would be 
violating this mandate if we turned 
our backs on new technology that 
helps us do the job better and do it 
with substantially lower costs. 

Given that 84 cents of every 
dollar we spend goes for wages 
and fringe benefits, we really have 
no other option. The Postal Ser- 
vice must change with the times if 
it is to remain competitive—if it is 
to process an increasing volume of 
mail at a reasonable cost and pro- 
vide the level of service our 
customers demand. To do other- 
wise would be asking the public to 
pay more for less—to the tune of 
billions of dollars. 

While it is true that automation 
of mail processing will alter the 
nature of certain postal jobs and 
present new challenges for others, 
the changes will be good overall 
for the Postal Service. Our organi- 
zation will be leaner, stronger, 
more efficient, and better equipped 
to meet the challenges of the future 
head on. @ 





JOIN THE CELEBRATIONS 


The balloons went up in the 
Western Region and across the 
country postal, school and com- 
munity groups were swinging into 
action to celebrate National Card 
& Letter-Writing Week (September 
19-25) and National Stamp Collec- 
ting Month (October 1-31). 

Our part in the festivities in- 
cluded launching a host of school 
and community projects and new 
editions of USPS philatelic items. 


It was up, up and away for 
nearly 1,000 balloonists September 
19, as they helped get National 
Card & Letter-Writing Week off 
the ground in 13 western states. 

Enacting the scene on the Na- 
tional Card & Letter-Writing Week 
poster, members of the Balloon 
Federation of America rose sky- 
ward trailing banners that urged, 
“Lift Spirits—Write.” The group is 
celebrating the 199th anniversary 
of manned balloon flight this year. 
Postal employees were on hand at 
the launching sites to cancel 
stamps on specially imprinted 
envelopes commemorating the oc- 
casion. 


This year’s celebration of Na- 
tional Card & Letter-Writing 
Week, September 19-25, kicked off 
a historic effort: our nation’s first 


Student Stamp Design Project. 

Open to students everywhere in 
grades kindergarten through 
12— including children of postal 
employees—the project continues 
through November 30. Designs can 
be submitted to local post offices 
anytime between now and then, 
but the earlier they are received 
the better. This will allow time for 
the students’ handiwork to be 
displayed in post offices, schools, 
libraries or other public facilities. 

Then, the process of choosing 
the first-ever student-designed 
stamp will begin. Members of the 
National Art Education Associa- 
tion will review all the designs and 
select those that will be forwarded 
to the Postal Service's Citizens’ 
Stamp Advisory Committee for 
further review. The committee will 
in turn recommend several to 
Postmaster General William F. 
Bolger, who will make the final 
selection. 

Teachers play an important part 
in this project, since they are 
spreading word of it among our 
nation’s students and collecting 
batches of designs to submit to 
post offices. Students can, how- 
ever, submit designs on their own 
to their local post offices. 

Guidelines for the project have 
been kept short and sweet: 


© Designs can be in any medium 


(pen and ink, pencil, crayon, 
watercolors, poster paints, oil 
paints, etc.). 

® Subject matter is also wide 
open, though it is recommended 
that designs focus on “themes” 
(friendship, love, physical fitness 
and recreation, patriotism, 
Christmas and other holidays, 
building a better world, etc.) in- 
stead of persons. 

e The preferred size for stamp 
designs—which can be either 
horizontal or vertical—is a rec- 
tangle roughly 4% inches by 7% 
inches (five times actual size). 
They can be larger or smaller as 
long as the proportions remain the 
same. 

e Identifying information (stu- 
dent’s name, teacher's name, 
grade, school name and address) 
must appear on the back of each 
design. 

e All designs will become the 
property of the Postal Service and 
none can be acknowledged or 
returned. 

That's all there is to it, except 
remembering the deadline for sub- 
mission of stamp designs to local 
post offices: Tuesday, November 30. 

Help the Postal Service spread 
the word! 


As part of the National Letter- 
Writing Week celebration two 





years ago, the USPS and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
English joined forces to produce a 
book that would encourage young 
people to write letters. All about 
letters was the result and an in- 
stant hit with sixth through twelfth 
grade teachers who wanted their 
classes to learn more about letter 
writing. More than 125,000 copies 
were sold. 

In September, a new edition of 
All about letters was issued in con- 
junction with this year’s National 
Card & Letter-Writing Week. The 
64-page booklet includes comments 
on letter-writing from Tracy 
Austin, Lee Trevino and excerpts 
from Miss Manners’ Guide to Ex- 
cruciatingly Correct Behavior by 
Judith Martin. That's in addition 
to remarks from “Dear Abby” and 
Stevie Wonder on the importance 
of letter-writing, and how-to sec- 
tions on applying for a job or col- 
lege, complaining about products 
and much more. Copies of the 
book are available through the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
English, 1111 Kenyon Road, 
Urbana, IL 61801. The cost is 
$2.50 for a single copy and $1.50 
each for orders of 20 or more. 


Post offices around the country 
are promoting a plan that will help 
the elderly and handicapped main- 
tain correspondence with family 
and friends. The Volunteer Scribe 
program, begun during National 
Card & Letter-Writing Week, en- 


courages Scout, church and other 
youth groups—such as the 1.3 
million members of the USPS 
sponsored Ben Franklin Stamp 
Clubs—to aid shut-ins and the 
residents of hospitals and senior 
citizen centers by writing letters for 
them. 


What's in a name? Plenty, in the 
case of the goldmine of informa- 
tion on U.S. stamps that the Postal 
Service has published for years 
under the title Stamps & Stories. 
As it turns out, the name was mis- 
leading to some potential buyers. 
People interested in collecting 
stamps would look at the title and 
colorful cover but never open the 
reference work, figuring it was too 
juvenile. Parents, on the other 
hand, would thumb through the 
book but decide the content was 
too advanced for their youngsters. 
The solution? A completely revised 
version of Stamps & Stories has 
been published under the more 
dignified title, The Postal Service 
Guide to U.S. Stamps. The 
280-page paperback will continue 
to sell for $3.50, but offers new 
features as well as the old 
favorites. For example, the book 
now includes a listing of the 
philatelic centers operated by the 
USPS, a special section on 1982 
stamp issues and the current prices 
of philatelic products issued by the 
Postal Service in past years. 


Nine new stamp collecting kits 


—the first new editions to appear 
in about six years—are scheduled 
to go on sale during National 
Stamp Collecting Month. The in- 
itial four Outer Space, Sports, 
Spirit of America and Science and 
Scientists went on sale October 1. 
They will be followed in mid- 
October by Animals, Famous Per- 
sons, Transportation and 30 
Stamps from 30 Countries. The 
kits, which are excellent introduc- 
tions to stamp collecting for begin- 
ners, all sell for $2.50 each, except 
for Outer Space, priced at $3. Set 
to debut in November are the 1982 
Commemorative Mint Set—a 
traditional bestseller during the 
holidays which will retail for 
$6.50—and the 1982 United States 
Stamp Collecting Kit, which will 
sell for $2. 


Thinking Christmas? If you liked 
the Birds and Flowers stamps, 
you'll love The Fifty State Birds 
and Flowers Mint Set. The 16-page 
soft-cover product will feature art 
developed by the stamps’ 
designers, Arthur Singer and Alan 
Singer, as well as stories related to 
the state birds and flowers. It is 
scheduled to go on sale November 
1 and will cost $11. A 64-page 
hardbound album, Birds and 
Flowers of the Fifty States—A Col- 
lection of United States Com- 
memorative Stamps, display- 
ing photographs and stories of each 
state’s bird and flower, will go on 
sale in December for $17. @ 
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A CSR remembers 
his friend— 
baseball’s legendary 


Roberto Clemente 


When Vera Clemente saw Phil 
Dorsey, she broke down: “Oh, 
Phil! We've lost him! We've lost 
number 21!” 

Phil Dorsey, a Customer Service 
Representative in Pittsburgh, had 
just arrived at the Clemente home, 
having taken the first available 
flight te Puerto Rico after hearing 
about the tragic death of his close 
friend, Roberto—“Number 21.” 

Recalling the New Year's Eve in 
1972 when he received the tragic 
news about Clemente, Dorsey 
says: “I had gotten a phone call 
from someone wanting to settle a 
bet about Roberto’s lifetime batting 
average. About an hour later, just 
after midnight, another caller told 
me that a report was circulating 
that a plane had crashed and 
Roberto went down with it. Then 
Manny (Sanguillen, former Pirate 
star) called and said,“Vera needs 
you here.” 

When he arrived, Dorsey found 
the household in an uproar; 
friends, reporters and unknown 
Clemente admirers were milling 
around in the confusion. “I took 
over and insisted that Vera get 
some much needed rest,” he says. 
“Then I moved everyone out of the 
house except family and close 
friends.” 

Taking charge of a situation is 
not unusual for Dorsey. At age 55. 
he pursues three simultaneous 


careers on a schedule that defies a 
24-hour day: 

e A highly regarded Pittsburgh 
Post Office customer service 
representative since 1980, constant- 
ly involved in customer and com- 
munity relations activities; 

© The first (“top”) sergeant for 
the 339th General Hospital Unit of 
the Army Reserve and responsible 
for 535 reservists; and 

e An unofficial but much valued 
member of the Pittsburgh Pirates 
ball club with his own locker at 
Three Rivers Stadium. 

Actually, it was just chance that 
kept Dorsey from joining 
Clemente’s mercy mission to 
Nicaragua in 1972—the flight that 
carried the brilliant Pirate right- 
fielder to an early death. Just a few 
days before the plane crash, in one 
of their frequent off-season tele- 
phone calls, Clemente had asked 
Phil to join him in San Juan and 
help with the relief shipment he 
planned to bring to Nicaragua's 
earthquake victims. But other com- 
mitments kept Phil from making 
that trip. 

The Dorsey and Clemente 
friendship began when the 18-year- 
old Pirate rookie first arrived in 
America’s steel town, in 1955, a 
year after Dorsey, a Korean War 
veteran, joined the Postal Service 
as a mail handler. 

“Bob Friend (former Pirate pitch- 
ing great) was a member of my 
reserve unit,” Dorsey recalls. “And 
he sometimes invited me to the 
games. One day we were down at 
the rightfield bullpen when 
Roberto arrived early at the park. 
As he walked to right field, Friend 
introduced me to Roberto as his 
‘sergeant.’ Roberto thought I was a 
policeman and he asked me about 
a place to live.” 

Even then, Clemente was show- 
ing the talent and character that 
was to make him an almost myth- 
ical figure in his native Puerto Rico 
and his adopted hometown of 
Pittsburgh. But he spoke little 
English and was having difficulty 


adjusting to his unfamiliar sur- 
roundings. So Dorsey took him in 
hand—in a way that he later was 
asked to do with other 
rookies—guiding Clemente through 
such basics as apartment leasing 

and finding wholesome places to eat. 

Over the years, as the friendship 
grew, Dorsey served as a member 
of Roberto and Vera Clemente’s 
wedding party and became “Uncle 
Phil” to their youngsters, Roberto 
Jr., Luis and Ricky. 

It didn’t take long for the 
Pirates’ management to recognize 
that Phil's friendship and support 
were having a positive effect on 
the young rookie. “General Man- 
ager Joe Brown called me in one 
day and asked me if I would talk 
to some of the other younger Latin 
and black ballplayers,” recalls 
Dorsey, adding that Clemente 
made certain the younger players 
had a chance to meet Phil. 

Dorsey says that the fund of 
wisdom he passes along to the 
youngsters was a gift from his 
stepfather: “My dad (stepfather) 
struggled to bring up a family of 
four boys and take care of my 
mother during Depression years, 
but he always taught us never say 
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‘no’ if you can do something for 
somebody. On the other hand, he 
always said, ‘Don’t do it expecting 
something in return.’ ” 

This kind of philosophy pro- 
vides a key to the esteem he in- 
spires in those who work with 
him. His Army Reserve command- 
ing officer summarizes the sen- 
timents of Dorsey's postal man- 
agers: “I don’t know how he does 
it all,” says Col. (Dr.) Albert G. 
Saloom who recently presented 
Dorsey with the Army Achieve- 
ment Medal for “exceptionally 
meritorious service to the unit.” 

It’s the same at Three Rivers 
Stadium. On the day of a game, 
his car is waved into the players’ 
entrance and he parks it among 
the Rolls Royces and sports 
cars that bring team 
members to work. 
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Typically, he'll go straight to the 
park after he finishes at the post 
office. 

His locker—next door to 19-year 
Pirate first baseman Willie 
Stargel’s—contains his own special 
uniform: the official Pirates’ base- 
ball cap, a yellow shirt with black 
letters reading “The Star,” a pair 
of white slacks cut off at the knees 
and white knee socks. 

Prior to game time, Phil is all 
over the place, kidding with one 
player after another, listening for 
ways that he can lend a hand or 
offer advice. 

In return, the players have been 
generous with their time for com- 
munity and postal activities, often 
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showing up at the post office to 
help with fund-raising events or 
publicize employee campaigns. 

Pirate Vice President and Secre- 
tary Tom Johnson to this day 
credits Dorsey as being “instru- 
mental in the success of Roberto 
Clemente.” 

The ballplayers fondly call Phil 
the “Old Fossil” and he has a pet 
name for each of them: Manager 
Tanner is “Skip;” pitcher John 
Candelaria, “Candy;” catcher 
Tony Pena, “Mr. Domino;” in- 
fielder Johnny Ray, “JR;” infielder 
Dale Berra, “Ditto;” and so it goes 
throughout the lineup. 

But it was Roberto Clemente 
who tagged Dorsey with the nick- 
name that local sports reporters 
still use when they write about the 
pair and the closeness they shared. 
When reporters asked Clemente to 
identify his companion he said 
simply, “This is Pittsburgh Phil.” @ 

—Joe McDonald 


The design of a commemorative 
stamp honoring Roberto Clemente 
was unveiled in Yankee Stadium 
September 11. It will be issued in 

1984. 








An 18-year veteran of the USPS, Harrison “‘Sergeant’’ Murphy has been a horseshoer 
since 1936. His clients have included the Army's ‘Olympic Show Team”’ and horses 
belonging to fan dancer Sally Rand and bandieader Paul Whiteman. 


His U.S. Cavalry 
training is still 
in demand 


Though he neither rides nor 
owns one, horses take up a large 
portion of Harrison “Sergeant” 
Murphy’s time and attention. A 
professional farrier for more than 
45 years, the 68-year-old letter car- 
rier in Manhattan, KS, estimates 
he has shod more than 50,000 
horses—sometimes as many as 15 
in one day. 

On a typical work day, Murphy 
finishes his mail route around 4 
p.m., stops at home to change 
clothes and get a bite to eat, then 
fits shoes on three or four horses 
before bedtime. On Sundays, he 
averages seven horseshoeing jobs. 

The nickname “Sergeant” comes 
from Murphy's 29 years with the 
U.S. Army, where he learned the 
horseshoeing trade. This was a 
period when he saw history in the 
making, but he would like to set 
the record straight about the times 
it covered. “Contrary to the 
humorous belief of my fellow mail 
carriers at the Manhattan Post Of- 
fice,” he says, “I was never an 
authentic Indian scout or the per- 
sonal horseshoer for General 
Custer during his Indian fighting 
days.” 

Murphy did, however, meet 
many celebrities in the course of 
his work. In 1936, shortly after 








earning an instructor's diploma 
from the Second Cavalry’s training 
school for horseshoers at Fort 
Riley, KS, his detachment par- 
ticipated in the Texas centennial 
celebration in Fort Worth. There, 
in addition to performing as a 
member of his company’s Black 
Horse Musical Drill Team, the 
young sergeant worked at shoeing, 
not only the detachment's horses, 
but those of Turk Greenough, the 
1935 world champion bronco 
rider; fan dancer Sally Rand, band 
director Paul Whiteman (the waltz 
king of the 1930s) and entre- 
preneur Billy Rose, the show’s pro- 
ducer. 

Returning to Fort Riley in 1939, 
Murphy became an instructor at 
the horseshoers’ training school 
and, in 1941, received an appoint- 
ment as farrier for the Army's 
crack equestrian team, sometimes 
referred to as its “Olympic Show 
Team.” 

“Of the many excellent horse- 
shoers in the U.S. Army, only 
three or four have enjoyed this 
honor,” says Murphy. “It was the 
dream of working with this team 
that made me want to be a horse- 
shoer.” 

Murphy also felt privileged to 
shoe for Colonel Hiram E. Tuttle: 
“This gentleman, in addition to his 
many other outstanding accomp- 
lishments, trained two horses to 
canter backward, and he perform- 
ed with the Army jumping team at 


the world Olympics.” 

But, in 1943, just when Murphy 
felt he had reached the pinnacle of 
success, his horseshoeing came to a 
halt until after World War II. Pro- 
moted to first sergeant, he moved 
from horses to mechanized units 
and spent three years in the Philip- 
pines before returning, in 1946, to 
his old training school. 

There, he and five other “die- 
hard” farriers (all master ser- 
geants) saw horses phased out of 
the Army. (Many of the horses 
were put into service by the New 
York City police force.) 

In short order, Murphy made a 
transition from horseshoes to 
snowshoes. As part of a snowshoe 
and ski outfit, he was stationed on 
Hokkido island in Japan where 
there was snow on the ground five 
months out of the year. There he 
was inspired to write a poem 
describing the officers and enlisted 
men as “camped in exile, doomed 
to vegetate and rot, the outside 
world forgotten, and by that world 
forgot.” 

The monotony, however, was 
broken too soon. In 1950 Mur- 
phy’s division was shipped from 
Japan to Korea, going in on high 
tide at the Inchon Landing. He was 
by then a platoon sergeant and 
tank commander. “This was a 
police action,” he says, “and the 
bandits were many.” 

Back home in Manhattan in time 
for the “big flood of 1951,” Mur- 


phy began a series of Stateside 
assignments including acting as 
civilian advisor to National Guard 
units in the Wichita area, ROTC 
instructor at Kansas State Universi- 
ty and chief of tactics, drill and 
command at the non-commissioned 
officers academy at Fort Riley. He 
taught tactics prior to his retire- 
ment in 1963. 

Retirement? In Murphy’s book 
that meant a new career, and he 
started in 1964 as a letter carrier at 
the Manhattan Post Office. There 
he displayed the energy and en- 
thusiasm that continue, even after 
18 years, to amaze and inspire his 
co-workers. 

“At one time or another, I've 
been assigned to every route in the 
city,” he declares. “C-10, the col- 
lege route which I now carry, has 
a fair turnover of students and is 
very interesting and challenging. I 
enjoy it.” 

Murphy’s boss, Officer-In- 
Charge Vernita Martin, calls him a 
first-rate employee. “He's conscien- 
tious, thorough and cheerful. And 
if he finishes casing his mail early, 
he offers to help someone else.” 

But, dedicated as he is to his 
postal job, Murphy can’t forget his 
old calling. He started spare-time 
shoeing for the public in 1941 and 
now turns away aS Many cus- 
tomers as he is able to accept. @ 

—Catherine Courtney 








WATCH YOUR STEP 


Rakes Obscured by leaves have a nasty way 
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Here are the answers to the dog 
bite prevention contest quiz in our 
last issue. A sampling of the en- 
tries with wrong answers indicated 
that question number five was the 
one missed most frequently, 
followed by questions three, seven 
and ten. 

1. If a dog is sleeping in the side 
yard, you should quietly slip up to 
the front door to make your del- 
ivery so that you won't disturb the 
dog. True or false? 

False. Dogs are known for their 
keen senses. You'd more than like- 
ly startle him and increase the pos- 
sibility of an attack. Confronted 
with this situation you should 
make some slight noise such as a 
soft whistle so that he won't be 
surprised by your sudden presence. 

2. Turning away and quickly 
retreating from a snarling dog will 
assure the dog that you mean no 
harm and will probably prevent a 
painful bite. True or false? 

False. Turning and running often 
increases the dog’s confidence in 
himself and offers an opportunity 
for him to bite you while your 
back is turned. In addition, there is 
little chance that you will succeed 
in outrunning a determined dog. 
Standing your ground, looking 


The winners are: 


John J. Cook Richard L. Moore 
Letter Carrier Letter Carrier 

Heritage Station Wyoming Branch 
Schenectady, NY Grand Rapids, MI 








him square in the eyes, and slowly 
backing away from a snarling dog 
will increase your chances of not 
being bitten. 

3. A good idea is to always 
carry dog biscuits with you on the 
route so that you can befriend the 
over-protective dog. True or false? 

False. Too often the dog will 
readily accept the treat but still not 
accept you. You'd do better to win 
acceptance by acting friendly and 
calling him by name if you know 
it. In any case, keep a safe dis- 
tance. 

4. Many dog bites occur as a 
result of a dog's instinct to protect 
his owner's premises. True or 
false? 

True. Dogs instinctively recog- 
nize their owner's premises as ter- 
ritorial boundaries, and attacks 
can occur as a result of protecting 
those boundaries. Before entering a 
customer's property, quickly 
glance at all the places a dog may 
be stationed—under parked cars, 
behind hedges, on the porch, etc. 

5. So that you don’t leave it 
“back at the station,” you should 
secure the container of animal 
repellent to your mail cart or vehi- 
cle dashboard. True or false? 

False. More frequently an attack 
by a dog will occur away from 





your mail cart or vehicle. Conse- 

quently, when you need the repel- 
lent it will not be handy. It is ad- 
visable to carry the repellent with 
you. 

6. Dogs will attack only when 
they are threatened or challenged 
by the carrier. True or false? 

False. Dogs need oniy THINK 
they or their owners are being 
threatened or challenged to attack. 
Sudden movements such as picking 
up a dropped letter or handing 
mail to a customer can easily result 
in an attack. Avoid quick move- 
ments when even the friendliest 
dog is near. 

7. Dogs always make their inten- 
tions known by barking or growl- 
ing before attacking someone. True 
or false? 

False. Many dog bites have oc- 
curred without previous warning. 
Don’t get caught off guard because 
a dog doesn’t display hostility. 

8. Carriers need not be concern- 
ed about being attacked if the 
family dog is confined behind a 
closed screen door or storm door. 
True or false? 

False. The only thing between 
you and the dog is the door. All 
that is necessary is a worn latching 
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device or someone from inside in- 
nocently opening the door to get 

the mail and the dog is loose. Re- 
main alert to these possibilities at 
all times. 

9. It is a good idea to spray each 
of the larger dogs along your route 
at least once with animal repellent 
to let them know they don’t stand 
a chance if they attempt to bite 
you. True or false? 

False. Only attacking dogs 
should be sprayed with repellent. 
The element of surprise combined 
with the action of the spray may 
ensure an angry canine each time 
he sees you. 

10. Talking softly to a dog while 
trying to pet him will often make 
him realize that you are a friend 
rather than an intruder. True or 
false? 

False. Although well intentioned, 
this approach continues to be a 
source of dog bites. An attempt to 
pet even the friendliest dog is tak- 
ing an unnecessary risk. 

About 10,000 postal employees 
entered the Dog Bite Prevention 
Contest in the July-August issue of 
Postal Life. 

Eight people won $50 gift cer- 
tificates from the direct mail order 
catalog of their choice. All win- 
ners were selected at random. @ 
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Using available statistics to paint 
a picture of the average postal em- 
ployee is like trying to see the back 
of your head in a mirror. You get 
only a tantalizing glimpse. 

You can see, however, that 
we're beginning to get a bit grey. 
About 70 percent of us are 35 or 
older and, on the average, we're 44 
years old. 

Fortunately, the saying, “You're 
not getting older, you're getting 
better,” couldn't be more true in 
our case. Our collective maturity 
and experience helped the Postal 
Service achieve a 38 percent pro- 
ductivity increase in its first 11 
years—pretty good proof we're 
getting better. And, as a work 
force, we may not be getting older 
in the years ahead. Last year, in 
line with recent trends, more than 


61,000 of us were eligible for 
retirement, although fewer than 
half (25,000) chose to clock out for 


said goodbye for other reasons, 
and we welcomed 55,000 new- 
comers aboard. 

Longevity in service is the rule 
among postal employees. Witness 
the 10 remarkable employees, 
ranging in age from 71 to 81, who 
have 50 years of service each and 
are well into their 51st. 

The average employee has work- 
ed in the Postal Service 14 years, 
and probably put in two to 20 
years in the military before passing 
the postal exam. Roughly 369,000, 
or 55 percent, of all postal employ- 
ees are veterans. This combination 
of postal and military years of ser- 
vice helps explain the four weeks 
of annual leave that the average 
employee enjoyed last year. Length 
of postal service also accounts for 
the average salary of $21,054 (plus 
$2,386 in benefits, which includes 
the cost of annual leave). Age does 
have its rewards. 

The large number of veterans 





also sheds light on the male-female 
ratio in the Postal Service: 492,000 
of us are male (73 percent) and 
178,000 (27 percent) are female. 

In terms of minorities, we're a 
pretty fair sample from the melting 
pot. The 133,000 of us who are 
black make up the largest minority 
group; the 1,500 in the American- 
Indian-and-Alaskan-Native cate- 
gory are our smallest minority. In- 
between are our 29,000 Hispanics 
and 10,000 Asian-Americans and 
Pacific Islanders. 

We don’t know how many of us 
are married and whether the 
parents among us go home to the 
American average of 1.9 children. 
Although we suspect the numbers 
are large, we don’t even know how 
many of us are part of “postal 
couples” or “postal families.” 

To find out, we'd need a census 
of our 670,000 regular employ- 
ees—a population larger than the 
number of men, women and 





children in such cities as Memphis, 
San Jose, Milwaukee or Cleveland. 

We do know that we work in 
some 39,000 postal facilities coast- 
to-coast and beyond. In addition 
to serving customers in the 48 
contiguous states, we deliver in 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands and the Hawaiian 
District—which includes 2,000 
islands in an area larger than the 
continental United States. 

Most of us, however, work in 
major metropolitan areas: 60 per- 
cent of all postal employees work 
in 162 mail processing facilities; 22 
percent work in the 20 largest of- 
fices. By major categories, 266,000 
of us are clerks; 226,000 are city 
and rural carriers; 39,000 are mail 
handlers; 33,000 are in main- 
tenance; 29,000 are postmasters; 
40,000 are supervisors and mana- 
gers; and the remaining 37,000 fill 
dozens of specialized jobs ranging 
from security officer to data pro- 
cessing technicians. 

Unlike the average U.S. family- 
—nearly 20 percent of the Amer- 
ican population moves once a 
year—we're more upwardly mobile 
than we are geographically. Some 
24,000 of us earned promotions 


last year, becoming postmasters, 
supervisors or moving up to ad- 
ministrative and technical posts. 

In contrast, less than 14,000 of 
us changed job locations—which 
could mean a transfer up the road 
or across the country. This in- 
cludes nearly 10,000 craft employ- 
ees who decided to plant roots in a 
different part of the country. But 
when we did move, our transfers 
into different regions were about 
equal: We showed no particular 
preference for mountains, 
seashores, the sunbelt or the nor- 
theast. 

Wherever we live, we are likely 
to be valued citizens of our com- 
munities. More than $46 million 
from our paychecks was earmark- 
ed for local taxes last year, $523 
million was deducted for state 
taxes and the federal government 
withheld—are you ready?—$3.2 
billion. 

Even so, we managed to sock 
away $55 million in U.S. Savings 
Bonds last year and when the 
Combined Federal Campaign pas- 
sed the hat, we tossed in $19.50 
apiece, on the average, a whop- 
ping $13.1 million in all. 

We're energy conscious, too. 


Since 1975, we've turned off un- 
necessary lights and adjusted to 
warmer summers and cooler win- 
ters to reduce energy use in ex- 
isting postal facilities by 24 per- 
cent. And, to save fuel and reduce 
pollution, nearly 60,000 of us in 
larger cities joined a carpool, rode 
a bus, bicycled or walked to work 
last year. 

How many postal people are 
stamp collectors? No one knows. 
Nor can we count the number of 
doctorates, master’s degrees and 
bachelor’s degrees we have among 
us—but it’s probably a significant 
figure. How many artists, musi- 
cians, writers are there? PTA 
members, Scout masters, lay 
preachers, Sunday school teachers? 
There are no totals available. 

But the current and past editors 
of Postal Life can testify that there 
are so many of us with unique and 
remarkable skills, talents and per- 
sonalities; so many who are stead- 
fast, heroic, compassionate and- 
philanthropic that only one conclu- 
sion is safe: The “average” postal 
employee is far from“average.” And 
if you don’t believe it, just keep 
reading this magazine. @ 





ast year Edwin A. Martinez 
[ was working as a post office 

Citissleltistume (se wre and 
York City. Today he is serving a 
two-year term in federal prison for 
sale and possession of illegal drugs. 
Kevin P. Hargrove, a former post 
office custodian in New York, is 
spending a year in prison for the 
same reason. 

These cases from Postal Inspec- 
tion Service files exemplify a grow- 
ing problem in the nation and the 
Postal Service. More than 26 mil- 
lion Americans use marijuana, co- 
caine and other illegal substances, 
according to latest statistics from 
the National Institute of Drug 
Abuse. 

As drug abuse has become more 
widespread in the nation it has 
presented an increasing problem in 
the nation’s workplaces—threaten- 
ing the safety of employees who 
must work with individuals whose 
judgment and coordination may be 
impaired by drugs. 

Last year, acting to curb this 
threat to postal employees, the 
Postal Inspection Service created a 
special narcotics investigative pro- 
gram. Since October 1981, some 
50 inspectors from around the 
country have participated in the 
program, learning techniques that 
help them determine which em- 
ployees are using drugs on duty 
and where they are getting them. 

To date, Inspection Service in- 
vestigations have led to the arrest 
of 54 employees. In addition, the 
stepped-up efforts to stop drug- 
related crimes have highlighted the 
hazards to employees’ safety and 
the disruption of postal operations 
posed by a small minority of drug 
users and dealers. 

For instance, an employee who 
overdosed on heroin during work- 
ing hours was found to have had 
nine on-the-job accidents. The em- 
ployee admitted that he used 
heroin even while driving a five- 
ton postal truck. In another case, 
25 employees identified as regular 


cocaine users had each suffered at 


_ least one on-the-job accident. 


While employee safety is the 
driving force behind efforts to rid 
the workplace of illegal drugs, the 
Inspection Service has found that 
drug abuse is often related to other 
postal crimes. The majority of the 
employees arrested for sale and 
possession of illegal drugs have 
also been involved in mail theft. 

A postal contract driver arrested 
in Wisconsin confessed that he 
stole 15,000 pieces of mail in his 
search for money to support his 
cocaine habit. A window clerk ar- | 
rested in New York for rifling mail 
acknowledged that he needed the 
money to support his $60-a-day 
heroin habit. 

“Right now, ‘coke’ costs about 
=100 a gram on the street and 
heroin about $50 a fix,” explains 
Chief Postal Inspector Kenneth H. 
Fletcher. “Drug habits are expen- 
sive, so mail becomes a tempting 
target when users need money to 
finance their buys.” 

Investigations of mail thefts 
committed by employees who use 
illegal drugs have also uncovered a 
Sitlecie tls Multiilesame) matutiretael 
falsifications—another criminal of- 
fense. 

Along with the increase in these 
incidents, however, has come an 
increase in the number of disci- 
plinary actions, arrests and 
criminal convictions. Robert Hill, 
removed from his job as a mail 
handler in New York, was con- 
victed for sale and possession of il- 


\ 





legal drugs. Postal inspectors who 
arrested Hill said his conviction 
eliminated a major drug source for 
at least 25 other suspected dealers 
and 100 customers, all postal 
employees. 

Fletcher says that the cases 


- against employees arrested on drug 


charges are so well-documented 
that defendants rarely choose a 
jury trial: “Almost all defendants 
plead guilty as fast as they can to 
avoid a jury trial,” he says. “Their 
sentences could be a lot tougher 
—and they know it—if 12 citizens 
sat in judgment.” 

The problem is no longer con- 
fined to large cities, according to 
Fletcher, who says that inspectors 
are finding a disturbing number of 
drug-related crimes occurring in 
small-town post offices as well. 

He adds that the Inspection Ser- 
vice’s accelerated efforts will con- 
tinue as long as the situation per- 
sists. “Sale and possession of illegal 
drugs is a double-edged problem 
for the Postal Service,” says the 
Chief Inspector. “First, plainly and 


' simply, these activities are against 


the law. Second, they undermine 
the safety of all employees and the 
overall health of the postal system. 
We cannot tolerate such activities 
by employees who are on duty or 
on postal property.” 

—Dani Oddone 
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rthe time for giving is upon us. 

. This year’s Combined Federal Campaign—extending 
trom October through mid-November in most areas—is 
especially important, coming as it does when a national 
reordering of priorities has underscored the need for 
voluntary sharing. 

As in the past, you can designate the agency to which 
you want your contribution to go—in fact, you can specify 
that it be divided among up to five agencies of your 
choice. This guarantees that your money goes precisely 
where you want it to go and nowhere else. This is not a 
requirement, however. 

For more details on the agencies participating in the 
fund-raising drive in your area—more than 300 charitable 
and social service organizations are involved nation- 
wide—see your facility's CFC coordinator. He or she will 
be glad to give you additional information on the program 
and answer any questions you may have. 


ecently enacted legislation contains two provisions of 
\ particular interest to postal and other federal 
employees. 
Beginning January 1, we will start paying the portion of 
the Social Secuity tax that finances Medicare, the federal 
health program for people over 65, people of any age with 


permanent kidney failure and certain disabled people. 

The Social Security Administration will announce the 
amount of wages to be taxed—-at 1.3 percent—in 
November. Currently, it is expected to be the first $35,100 
of our salaries. 

In return for paying the tax, eligible employees auto- 
matically become entitled to the benefits of Medicare 
hospital insurance coverage. To get Medicare coverage 
for doctors’ bills and other medical services and supplies, 
eligible employees would also have to pay an insurance 
premium—as everyone else enrolled in the program 
already does. 

lf you are 65 or otherwise eligible for Medicare, you 
may want to investigate what this optional insurance does 
and does not cover before deciding what kind of health in- 
surance you want under the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits (FEHB) program. Contact your nearest Social 
Security office for a pamphiet called ‘‘Your Medicare 
Handbook”’ for additional information. 


resident Ronald Reagan has named Peter E. Voss to 

serve on the USPS Board of Governors for a term ex- 
piring in 1990. Voss, 52, is president and chief executive 
officer of Northeastern, Inc., of Canton, OH, a diversified 
engineering, metal processing and power transmission 
systems company he founded in 1954. He also heads 
Decision Systems, Inc., a management consulting firm. As 
one of the nine Governors of the Postal Service, he will 
participate in developing USPS policy and making final 
decisions on rate and classification matters. 


rythe Postal Service has hired a private consultant to 

5, conduct a study of the Service's employment policies 
and practices, particularly as they affect women and 
minorities. 

The New York firm—Clark, Phipps, Clark & Harris— 
specializes in addressing affirmative action and race rela- 
tions issues. The purpose of the study is to identify 
strengths and weaknesses of the USPS personnel system 
and to recommend changes in personnel policies and pro- 
cedures. 

In September CPC&H began a series of interviews with 
a sample of USPS officials and managers. The firm will 
make a telephone survey of a randomly selected cross 
section of USPS employees later in the year and will con- 
duct intensive studies of selected cases. 

Says CPC&H: ‘Information collected during the inter- 
views will be held in the strictest confidence."’ 


’ f you've noticed that you've handled more advertising 

4. mail this year, give yourself an ‘‘A’’ for observation. 
Third-class mail now makes up one-third of our business 
and is the segment that’s contributing the most to our 
overall volume growth. It jumped 10 percent in fiscal year 
1981 and appears to be rising at an equal rate this year. 

That, if nothing else, should make advertising mail very 
important to postal employees. But if you need more 
evidence, consider this recent finding: In a year, a person 
who responds to a piece of advertising mail can generate 
at least 12 pieces of First-Class Mail, 13 pieces of third- 
class mail and eight pieces of fourth-class mail. 

The remarkable growth of the direct mail sales industry 
demonstrates that a significant number of people look for- 
ward to receiving advertising mail. The industry reports 
that mail order sales are expected to top $40 billion this 
year and are growing at the rate of I5 percent a 
year—twice as fast as retail sales. 


¥" hinking of retiring? If you want to make sure your 
spouse continues to be eligible for survivor benefits 

after you retire, you must accept a reduced annuity with 

survivor benefits when you apply for retirement. 

Before making your decision, you should be aware that 
the choice made by a married employee at the time of 
retirement is binding. It cannot be changed after it is ac- 
cepted by the Office of Personnel Management (OPM). 
However, if the marriage terminates (or ends) before the 
retired employee dies, the reduction in the annuity may be 
eliminated. On the other hand, the decision of an employee 
who is not married at the time of retirement may be 
changed if the employee marries and notifies OPM no 
later than one year after the marriage. 

If you do not want your spouse’s survivor annuity 
benefits to continue after you retire, you must request—in 
writing—an annuity without survivor benefits. The law re- 

continued 








quires that your spouse be notified of this decision. 


Regardless of your decision, your children’s survivor an- 


nuity benefit entitlement continues after you retire, 
provided the children meet the conditions of age and 
dependency listed below. 

Survivor annuity benefits are death benefits paid, under 
certain conditions, to a deceased employee’s or retiree’s 
surviving spouse and children. They may also be payable 
to a person having an insurable interest named by an un- 
married employee at the time of retirement. 

lf you have completed 18 months of creditable service 
and you should die while employed in a position covered 
by the retirement system, your spouse and/or your 
dependent children may be eligible for a survivor annuity, 
provided the following conditions are met: 

A spouse must have been married to the employee or 
retiree for at least one year immediately preceding the 


employee's death, or the parent of a child born of the cur- 


rent (if there has been more than one) marriage. 

Dependent children, including those legally adopted, 
must be unmarried and under the age of 18 (or under the 
age of 22 and a student pursuing a full-time course of 
study in a recognized educational institution). Under cer- 
tain conditions, unmarried children over 18 years of age 
incapable of self-support and dependent step-children or 
recognized natural children under the age of 18 may also 
qualify for a survivor annuity. 

If you have questions on this subject, bring them to the 
personnel or employee relations office in your facility. 


national salute to the 2.7 million Americans who 

served in Viet Nam and a tribute to the 58,000 who 
died in the nation’s longest war will take place November 
10-14 in Washington, DC. Highlights of the event, spon- 
sored by the Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund, will be 
military unit reunions and a parade down Constitution 
Avenue toward the site of the Viet Nam Veterans 
Memorial, which will be dedicated November 13. The five 
day gathering will conclude with a service at the National 
Cathedral, one of the thousands expected to take place 
around the nation. 


ow | Stopped Dieting and Lost Weight"’ is the 

headline planned for an article scheduled to appear in 
in an early November issue of Family Circle just in time 
for the holidays. Written by Santa Rosa, CA, distribution 
clerk Sharon Greene Patton, the material is an excerpt 
from her book, Dieting Makes You Fat. The book is cur- 
rently under consideration by publishers, so Family 
Circle's 20 million readers will have first crack at reading 
Patton’s explanation of why calorie counting doesn’t add 


up to weight loss for some of us. A former English instruc- 


tor at San Francisco State University and advertising 
copywriter for the San Francisco Examiner, Patton joined 
the Postal Service in 1980. 


continued 


f you or your customers are sending Christmas gifts 

by surface mail to Australia, the Far East, Southeast 
Asia, Southeast Africa or West Africa, the packages 
should be mailed no later than October 25. That’s the first 
of the suggested ‘‘deadlines’’ for holiday surface mail 
headed overseas. A list of dates for dispatching surface 
mail to other destinations and dates for sending air mail 
letters, cards and parcels appears in the September 2 
Postal Bulletin. 

The Postal Service no longer establishes such dates for 
domestic mailings: Research showed that the practice 
created unnecessary fears that letters and packages sent 
after the deadline would not arrive on time. Replacing the 
domestic deadline is the gentle reminder you'll start see- 
ing shortly in public service advertising: ‘‘Don’t Miss the 
Joy. Shop early. Mail early.” 


his fall look for more emphasis on quality control in 
connection with the handling of undeliverable-as- 
addressed mail. 

The increased attention to UAA mail in delivery units 
will be aimed at improving quality control over all 
categories of mail. But it will also be the first of a series 
of improvements planned for how we handle second- and 
third-class mail. 

A task force recently developed a laundry list of 
changes needed in postal acceptance, transportation, mail 
processing and delivery operations. In addition, it recom- 
mended a number of improvements in how customers 
prepare the mail, among them: 

e Standardizing formats for addresses and mailer in- 
structions or endorsements; and 

e Identifying reasons for illegible or erroneous mailing 
labels and mailer-caused misdirected mail and educating 
mailers to correct the mistakes. 

The planned improvements to postal operations include: 

e Placing additional emphasis on better training, staffing 
and supporting equipment in acceptance and verification 
units; 

e Taking steps to eliminate unwarranted delays before 
or after required distribution; 

e Developing methods to alert operating units of the 
volume and make-up of non-preferential mail they can ex- 
pect; 

e Identifying and eliminating transportation related 
failures; 

e Greater use of mechanization to process third-class 
flats and letter mail; and 

e Establishing procedures to ensure that bulk mail ship- 
ments are processed and delivered in the sequence of 
receipt. 

The task force said these changes will help to eliminate 
errors that cause delays and extra handlings—an objec- 
tive that becomes especially important in connection with 
the anticipated volume growth. 





n the dead of night August 7, 

an unusual truck convoy 

pulled away from Postal 
Service Headquarters in 
Washington. Security was tight. 

From 2 a.m., when the last of 
the convoy’s cargo was loaded and 
postal inspectors sealed the trucks, 
technicians accompanying the 
trucks were in constant contact via 
CB radio. Major post offices be- 
tween Washington and the 
convoy’s destination were on alert 
to provide backup security should 
anything go wrong. 

What did the convoy carry? 
Gold? Cash? Priceless art? 

Would you believe 27,000 com- 
puter tapes? 

In the Postal Services's increas- 
ingly high-tech environment, the 
information stored on computer 
tapes is an indispensable resource. 
You name it—payroll information, 
personnel data, mail volume 
statistics—it’s probably on tape. 

The 27,000 reels of electronic 
data loaded on those trucks in 
early August amounted, in effect, 
to a hefty chunk of the Postal Ser- 
vice’s organizational memory. And 
transplanting this chunk of 
memory from the Washington 
Automatic Data Processing Center 
to its new home, the USPS Na- 
tional Information Resource Center 
in Raleigh, NC, amounted to a 
precision maneuver. 

You might compare it to brain 
surgery: one serious slip of the 
scalpel and whole blocks of a pa- 
tient’s memory can be wiped out. 
In the same way, if anything had 
happened to the computer tapes en 
route to Raleigh, the Postal Service 
would experience equally disas- 
trous memory gaps. 

Several weeks before the move, 
Bob Stephens, the Raleigh Center's 
director, appeared a bit apprehen- 
sive. Information stored on the 
tapes was in demand almost to the 
last minute. “To say that we will 
move all the tapes to the Center 


MAKING THE 


MOVE 


and start right up without any loss 
of service,” he joked, “is a little 
like Custer before Little Big Horn 
ordering his troops not to take 
prisoners.” 

As it happened, the move was 
executed without a hitch. Indeed, 
the entire operation was typical of 
the work performed for the Postal 
Service by Information Resource 
Management—an outfit better 
known by the initials IRM. 

IRM is one of those organiza- 
tions within the Postal Service 
which you may not have heard of, 
but which you can’t do without. 

It is made up of some 2,600 
people—most of them program- 
mers, systems analysts, and com- 
puter operators. They staff the Ser- 
vice’s eight data processing centers, 
design and maintain the Service's 
computer systems, and do other 
non-trivial things such as process 
your paycheck and see that it gets 
to you every two weeks. 


The most intriguing work of 
IRM, however, is taking place 
under the code name “Business 
Systems Plan” —BSP for short. 
BSP is an ambitious data automa- 
tion project that will eventually 
revolutionize the way the Postal 
Service does business. 

Over the next few years, power- 
ful computers will be installed in 
Postal Service facilities across the 
country. And employees—from 
window-unit clerks right up to the 
Postmaster General—will be pro- 
vided with terminals and tele- 
vision-like devices that they can 
use to communicate with those 
computers. 

Guided by the BSP blueprint, 
IRM is now overseeing construc- 
tion of eight massive information 
systems for: Production; Market- 
ing; Personnel; Finance; Corporate 
Management; Equipment and 
Buildings; Technology and Sup- 
port; and Management Services. 

When these systems are in place, 
practically the entire Postal Service 
will be “online” —using computers 
to get work done more accurately 
and efficiently. 

Window clerks will use com- 
puter terminals to research rates 
and to perform their daily accoun- 
ting chores. Budgets will be devel- 
oped with the aid of computers. 
Supply inventories will be tracked 
by computer. There is no limit to 
the applications. 

What's more, the eight BSP 
systems and their 63 subsystems 
will not stand in isolation. IRM is 
designing them so that they can 
“talk” to and “learn” from each 
other. As the 63 subsystems ex- 
change data, the range and cap- 
ability of each will be boosted. 

If this sounds futuristic, think 
again. The future is just around 
the corner. And when it comes, 
we'll be ready for it, thanks to 
flawless moves such as the one 
that took place one hot night in 
August. @ —Jim Whitmire 

















t has to be a love of horses 
—not money—that binds 
together the four Lexington, KY, 
postal people who raise, breed, 
train and race a stable of nine 

thoroughbreds. 

Members of the loosely-knit 
partnership share chores and ex- 
penses but don’t make rules, keep 
books or even have a name for 
their joint enterprise. Their first at- 
tempt at formalizing their relation- 
ship came only this summer: After 
their filly, Beautiful Stand, won 
$1,800 at River Downs racetrack 
in July, they opened a bank 
account. 

Belonging to this heterogeneous 
quartet are Charles (Charlie) Stout, 
an MPLSM supervisor; Dorris F. 
(DF) Hill, a city carrier; John Parks, 
a recently retired mail handler; and 
Jean Todd, a tour superintendent. 
Their horse population consists of 
three brood mares, Caribbean Girl, 
the dam of Hail Girl, a filly soon to 
run her first race; Sailing Beauty, 
the dam of Beautiful Stand and a 
colt they call ‘‘Devil Don’t Care”’; 








Charles Stout, Jean Todd and D-F. Hill 


and Jessamine Creek. Each mare 
also has a ‘‘baby on the ground”’ 
and is in foal again. Some of the 
horses have one owner; others 
have two or even three owners, 
Dut they are all tended and cared 
for like one big, happy horse 
family. 

Stout founded the venture about 
10 years ago when he was work- 
ing with an organization that sells 
thoroughbreds. At the track, he 
struck up a friendship with Parks 
which developed into a comfort- 
able personal and working relation- 
ship. Stout cares for the brood 
mares and foals at the barn and 
lets them run on Parks’ five-acre 
pasture while Parks looks after the 
racing stock stabled at the training 
center. Sometime during those 
years Stout got acquainted with 
DF—Dorris Hill—who owns a 
greenhouse. Now, to see how the 
greenhouse fits into the scheme of 
things, you have to get past some 
gray areas that only Stout and Hill 
understand. It seems at the end of 
the year there is a financial ex- 





change depending on how much 
the greenhouse has earned, how 
much the stable needs and a 
number of other handshake-type 
variables. 

Then, about two years ago, Jean 
Todd moved down from Gary, IN, 
and attended her first horserace. 
Enthralled, she quickly embraced 
the whole bluegrass horseracing 
scene and gravitated toward those 
who make it happen. 

‘“‘Her hand doesn’t fit the pitch- 
fork too well,’’ says Stout, ‘‘so we 
fenced in a part of the paddock 
where she could make a garden.”’ 
Todd takes her turn at pitching 
manure, but spends a good share 
of her after-work hours setting out 
and cultivating plants (that have 
had their start in Hill's greenhouse) 
and everyone benefits from the 
harvest. She also plans to pay the 
boarding fee this month. ‘‘l think 
it’s my turn,’’ she remarks 
Casually. 

There are other transactions 
that seem somewhat vague to out- 
siders but perfectly workable to 
those involved. Take veterinary 
fees for instance. Stout, who 
handles shots for the horses and 
presides at foaling time, also 
assists the local vet periodically. 
This means the group seldom gets 
a veterinary bill. And recently Stout 
eliminated another troublesome 
expense: According to Kentucky 
State Racing Commission rules, 
only licensed trainers can saddle 
horses for a race. Each time the 
group hired someone to do this it 
cost them dearly—and sent a 
twinge of resentment right into 
Charlie Stout's heart. In August, 
however, Stout got his trainer's 
license, and when Beautiful Stand 
ran at Latonia racetrack 
September 7, Stout, for the first 
time, proudly ‘‘threw his own 
saddle.’ @ 














Gary Martin 


ou could say Gary Martin's 

invention was bound to win. An 
improved version of the clinch knot, it 
recently earned the $2,500 top prize 
offered by a fishing line manufacturer 
looking for a new, easy-to-tie knot. In 
June, Martin’s contest entry -was 
selected from nearly 500 others by a 
panel of 
nationally known outdoor sports 
writers at the World’s Fair in 
Knoxville. 

The 48-year-old window clerk from 
Lafayette, IN, says he never really 
expected his creation to become the 
‘World's Fair Knot.”” He describes 
himself as an occasional angler who 
has been fishing only about 10 years. 
“I've been using the improved clinch 
knot for a long time,” he says, ‘‘and 
came up with this new knot one night 
while experimenting at my kitchen 
table.” 

For the Du Pont Company's Stren 
fishing line division, Martin's invention 
ended a 10-month search for a knot 
that would serve a particular need. 
As a company official explains, 
fishing line made of nylon monofila- 
ment is so tough that it tends to cut 
through itself if a knot does not have 
the right amount of cushioning and is 
not properly tied. 

After weeding the entries down to 
31 finalists, the judges tied and retied 


samples, subjected them to tests of 
tensile strength, and gave them the 
ultimate rod-and-reel test at lakeside. 
They acclaimed the World's Fair 
Knot as ‘very quick and easy to tie. 
Anyone can master it with a few 
minutes’ practice.”’ If you'd like to 
find out for yourself, write Postal Life 
for illustrated directions.@ 


na Ortega, a nurse in the San 

Juan, PR, Genera! Post Office, 
spent three weeks of her vacation 
last summer sifting sand under a 
broiling sun. As part of a 50-member 
archaeological expedition to the Tel 
Batash excavation in Israel, she 
unearthed a wine jar and two 
chalices and, in the process, earned 
four credits toward a master’s 
degree in theology. 

A part-time divinity student, Ortega 
chose Te! Batash from a wealth of 
expeditions advertised in Biblical Ar- 
chaeology Review. ‘It was the only 
package where you didn’t have to 
sleep in tents,’’she says. The tel 
(mound) was opened five years ago 
to uncover the ancient community of 
Timnah, where Samson's first wife 
grew up. 

Before starting the dig, the expedi- 


Ana Ortega 

















tion members (ages eight to 80) were 
treated to a tour of archaeological 
points of interest from Dan to Beer- 
sheba. They viewed Temptation 
Mountain from Jericho—the oldest 
continuously inhabited city of the 
world—saw Joseph's tomb, Mt. 
Carmel and the valley of Armaged- 
don, and swam in the sea of Galilee. 

At the excavation, the group set- 
tled into a daily routine. Since the 
temperature made it impossible to 
work after noon, a light breakfast 
served at 3 a.m. was followed by 
work at the site, a huge breakfast at 
8 a.m., and more work until 11:30 
am. 

Ortega’s find—the wine jug and 
chalice—came at the end of her 
second week at the site. It was hail- 
ed as useful in helping to date the 
walLsurrounding Timnah. 

By the time she hopped a bus for 
Cairo the next week, on the first leg 
of the homeward journey, Ortega’s 
hard work had brought her four col- 
lege credits (two As). And in her suit- 
case was a T-shirt that reads ‘“‘Tim- 
nah—Samson dug it, so did |." 
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POSTMASTERS 

When an moves, please remind that per- 
son to fill out form 1216 (Employee's Current 
Mailing Address) and to submit it to the personne! 
office in the post office where he works, making 
certain the employee's Social Security Number and 
the office's finance number are included. Do not 
send change to address to Postal Life 
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On the cover: Ray Arnold and a Cessna 206 
are the ‘letter carriers’’ for ranchers in the 
wilderness areas of Idaho. In winter he 
equips his plane with skis and continues to 
make his stops in cow pastures, canyons and 
clearings in the woods. 
Cover photograph by Patrick S. McCabe 
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